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RAYMOND MAURICE GILMORE 
1 January 1907 — 31 December 1983 





Ray Gilmore leading a whale-watching expedition. 


w . 11 ? n 31 Dcc ember 1983, the San Diego community lost one of its most notable and 
birth/T'^ Sc *entists, Dr. Raymond M. Gilmore. His sudden death on the eve o is / / 

his 0ccurre d as he was about to lead a whale-watching boat excursion. Throug 

w r C * Was a P erson who epitomized enthusiasm, energy', and thoughtfulness. 
worH 0t Cn ^ n g storyteller and a precise lecturer. An ethnobiologist be ore 
u: qt ainc vogue, he ignored academic boundaries. Scarcely any subject in nat 
sciemV^^ ^^ropology seemed to escape his scrutiny. His 65 published pop ar a 

0 ] 0 C ^ a ^ ers cover the subjects of descriptive taxonomy, zooarchaeology, cpi 

SV. and marine mammal studies. 
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Ray Gilmore took his A.B. and M.A. in zoology and anthropology at the Universi 
of California, Berkeley. During summers he collected birds and mammals extensivch 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, and Alaska. He spent one summer excavating 
Cruz Islands shellmounds off Santa Barbara. 

After a year as Ranger 
Naturalist at Yosemite, Ray 
went to Harvard in 1934 for 
doctoral studies as a Gibbs 
Fellow. At the end of the 
following summer he was in¬ 
vited by the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation to join a team of 65 
scientists for a two and a half 
year stint in Brazil studying 
yellow fever epidemiology. Ex¬ 
cept for a brief period back in 


marry Elh 
American 


and 


at Cornell University (Ithaca 
was his birthplace), Ray was to 
spend most of his time until 
late 1944 with the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs study- 
ing yellow fever, malaria, ty¬ 
phus, and sylvatic plague 
Brazil, Colombia, Peru, Boliva, 
and Ecuador. In the tropics 
he built treetop platforms to 
live-trap canopy animals for 


m 
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Photograph courtesy of Mrs. Raymond 

Gilmore during his epidemeological stu 
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States museums. Always inquisitive and thorough, he kept volumir 
animals he handled, even drawing wing shpes and making color sket 
parts. In the rubber collecting area of northeast Bolivia he built two 1 
missioned medical boats to attend to the needs of the scattered rubber f 

Both his master’s and doctoral theses dealt with Bering Sea area I “““” tra ppei 
geography in relation to glaciation. During the summer of 1931 he live ^ con tinuini 
with St. Lawrence Island Eskimos. A spin-off of this research was Ray * c 
interest in the peopling of the New World and the dating of Early Man sites. 0 f Marr*' 

“i late 1944 Ray went to the Smithsonian Institution as Associate Cur ^ B' 

One of his jobs was to sort through 20,000 archaeological mamm s pecif 1C 

pubushed four important papers on zooarchaeology. Two were concerne - n ^ merits 
sites in Pennsylvania and the state of Coahuila, Mexico. Two others, one 
Antiquity, and the other in the Journal of Mammalogy, discussed the sta ^ r( . Hby mo* 
faunal identification. In the latter, Ray wrote, “This type of work is co 


mals. 


rchtf 


drudge. There 


own 


UU331U1V. - 

Some of his advice is jus a 

; recommended, “In prepan - 


nsidered by 

of the a 


as approP^' 

the rep 01 


written in 1949. For instance, he recommended, tn ^ cCO llccU c 

on the collection, mention can be made not only of the species present c spcd& n * 
3-hd the possible significance of their presence and abundance, but also 
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found in the collection and the possible significance of their absence.” He encouraged 
the permanent preservation and conspicuous marking of critical bones such as elements 
of species no longer found in the region. “This is an important point, because doubts as 
to one’s own identifications of questionable and critical species always arise, and the 
pertinent bones will be desired in all good conscience for reexamination. They should 
be readily available.” 

With his many years of experience with South American biota and his background 
in zooarchaeology, Ray was a natural candidate to write “The Fauna and Ethnozoology 
of South America” for vol. 6 of Julian H. Steward’s Handbook of South Amertcan 

Indians (1950, Smithsonian Institution). 

from 1946 to 1958 Ray worked for the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, first 

in Washington, later at Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, California. Ray’s 

interest in whales, dolphins, and porpoises flowered during this period, an interest that 

occupied most of his own teaching and research for the next three and a half decades. In 

1958 he became Research Associate in Marine Mammalogy at the San Diego Natural 

History Museum. The following year he led the first whale-watching boats to view gray 

whales off the San Diego coast. He took smaller tours to observe the Baja California 

calving lagoons of the grays in Scammons and San Ignacio Lagoons. Under National 

Science Foundation sponsorship in 1969 and again in 1970 he led teams of scientists into 

the Southern Hemisphere to survey marine mammals and birds. Each winter he entrr- 

tained, in the best sense of the word, over 5,000 people on San Diego whale-watching 
tours. 

A member of the Phi Sigma, Phi Beta Kappa, and Sigma Xi, Ray was also an honor- 
foreign member of the prestigious Venezuelan Socieded de Ciencias Naturales La 
^ alle. He was an active member of the Committee on Polar Research, the National 
Research Council, and the National Academy of Science. When in 1982 the San Diego 
Museum of Man and the San Diego Natural History Museum co-sponsored the Fifth 
Annual Ethnobiology Conference, the local committee dedicated the conference in 

Ray Gilmore’s honor. 

Ra\ was no ordinary person, as anyone fortunate enough to know him will attest. 
• ‘ k his academic years he was closely associated with some of the great names of this 
ntury such as Ales Hrdlicka, Joseph Grinnell, Alex Wetmore, Remmington Kellogg, 
° y Cha Pman Andrews, Robert Cushman Murphy, Harry Swarth, the Kroebers, Carl O. 
t UCr ’ Carl Hubbs, and many others in the fields of anthropology, biology, and paleon- 
iogy excellent storyteller, Ray had memorable anecdotes about them all. He 

ni bled great files, Neotoma fashion, on these related subjects and seemed alwa\s a ^ c 
Pa student by providing references. His humor and vivacity are missed b\ all w o 

him IT ' r . - . v . 


—Amadeo M. Rea 
San Diego Natural History Museum 


for more detailed information, see Environmental Southwest, Spring 1984.) 


